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INTEREST IN WOMEN'S BUREAU INCREASES 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--The Labor Department's Women's Bureau 
turned 69 this year, but part of its workload, instead of 
decreasing, has almost doubled. 


In most regional Women's Bureaus, the number of requests for 
booklets or pamphlets is up. In the national office, the number 
of publications sent out in 1988 was almost double the amount 
mailed in 1987. In the New York office, requests for Women's 
Bureau publications are up 150 percent a month in 1989 compared 
to 1988. 


Philadelphia is sending out almost seven times what it 
distributed in 1984. Over the past three years, requests for 
publications at the San Francisco regional Women's Bureau have 
jumped from an average of 150 a month to 530, and inquiries 
requiring more than a simple answer or referral have climbed from 
17 a month to 68. 


One reason for the increased interest is several 
publications issued within the past few years by the Women's 
Bureau, according to regional Women's Bureau directors. 


The publications include "Black Women in the Labor Force," 
"A Working Woman's Guide to Her Job Rights," a fact sheet 
entitled "Twenty Facts on U.S. Women Workers," “Caring for 
Elderly Family Members," "Flexible Work Styles: A Look at 
Contingent Labor," and "Women in the Workforce 2000." Another 
popular request is for the new "Work and Family Resource Kit." 


Across the country, women are concerned about many of the 
same issues: job and parental leave rights, equal pay, sexual 
harassment, non-traditional careers for women, and contingent 
(part-time) work. 


"This generation of people in their 40's is finding itself 
with aging parents and children to care for," says Bernice ' 
Friedlander, spokesman for the national Women's Bureau. "They're 
what we call the sandwich generation. That's unique. In the 
past, people didn't live as long, children didn't go to school so 
long, and it didn't take so much to get by financially." 


In coordination with the new publications, the Women's 
Bureau co-hosted conferences and generated publicity about the 
issues. 
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"The Women's Bureau has been sponsoring conferences on 
‘Workforce 2000' since it came out," says Friedlander. "Now it's 
hard to pick up an agenda for any Fortune 500 Company, union or 
women's organization and not see a major emphasis on the changing 
workforce and the part women and minorities will play in it. 
We're very proud because we helped kick that off." 


"Workforce 2000" is a study on America's workforce that 
predicts only 15 percent of the new entrants into the labor force 
by the year 2000 will be white, native-born American males. 

Women and minorities will be needed to fill positions. At the 
same time, jobs will require a higher degree of training than 
ever before. 


For more information on publications available on these 
issues, contact regional or national Women's Bureau offices. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JANUARY 1989 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
(CPI-U) rose 0.5 percent before seasonal adjustment in January to a 
level of 121.1 (1982-84=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor reports. For the 12-month period ended in 
January, the CPI-U increased 4.7 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W) rose 0.4 percent in January prior to seasonal 
adjustment. The January 1989 CPI-W level of 119.7 was 4.5 percent 
higher than the index in January 1988. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI-U rose 0.6 percent in 
January. This compares with an average monthly increase of 0.4 
percent during 1988. Higher prices for motor fuels, meats, poultry, 
fish, and eggs, coupled with a sharp advance in tobacco prices, 
accounted for nearly all of the acceleration in the overall CPI-U 
between December and January. In contrast, the index for apparel 
and upkeep was unchanged in January, and housing costs rose less 
than in December. 


The index for food and beverages rose 0.7 percent in January. 
Grocery store foods, which increased 0.4 percent in December, 
advanced 0.9 percent in January. After registering declines in each 
of the preceding 4 months, the index for meats, poultry, fish, and 
eggs turned up sharply in January, advancing 1.6 percent and 
accounting for over half of the increase in thegrocery store food 
index. Prices for beef and pork each advanced 1.2 percent in 
January. Poultry prices rose 1.3 percent and egg prices, 13.9 
percent. The indexes for cereal and bakery products and dairy 
products also rose substantially in January, up 1.0 and 1.1 percent, 
respectively. The index for fruits and vegetables increased 0.5 
percent. The other two components of the food and beverage 
index--restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages-rose 0.5 and 0.3 
percent, respectively. 


Transportation costs, which were unchanged in December, rose 
0.7 percent in January. A sharp turnaround in prices for motor 
fuels--up 1.0 percent in January, following a 1.7 percent decline in 
December--was largely responsible for the acceleration. Despite the 


-more~- 
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January advance, gasoline prices were slightly lower than a year ago 
and 28.8 percent below their peak level of March 1981. Rising 
automobile purchase and financing costs also contributed to the 
larger increase in the January transportation index. New car prices 
increased 0.7 percent in January compared with a 0.2 percent rise in 
the preceding month. Automobile financing charges, which increased 
1.0 percent in December, advanced 1.6 percent in January. Used car 
prices rose 0.5 percent. The index for public transportation rose 
0.8 percent in January, largely due to a 1.0 percent increase in 
airline fares. 


The housing component, which increased 0.4 percent in December, 
rose 0.2 percent in January. Smaller increases in the indexes for 
shelter and fuels and other utilities were responsible for the 
moderation. Shelter costs increased 0.2 percent in January, 
following a 0.4 percent rise in December. In January, renters' 
costs and homeowners' costs each advanced 0.2 percent and 
maintenance and repair costs increased 0.3 percent. The index for 
fuels and other utilities continued to advance, but by less than in 
December. A 0.2 percent decline in charges for electricity was 
responsible for the smaller increase in household fuels. Prices for 
fuel oil and natural gas--up 6.1 and 1.2 percent, respectively--accelerated 
in January. The index for other utilities and public services increased 
0.3 percent in January, following a 0.9 percent rise in December, primarily 
reflecting a downturn in charges for telephone services. Local telephone 
charges, which had increased 3.1 percent in December, declined 0.1 percent 
in January. The index for household furnishings and operations rose 0.2 
percent in January, the same as in the preceding month. 


The medical care component rose 9.8 percent in January, 
following a 0.5 percent increase in December. The index for medical 
care commodities-- prescription drugs, nonprescription drugs, and 
medical care supplies--rose 0.7 percent. The index for medical care 
services rose 0.8 percent, with the cost of professional services 
and hospital and related services up 0.8 and 1.0 percent, 
respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep was unchanged in January. 
End-of-season price reductions were about normal for the first month 
of the year. 


The entertainment index rose 0.8 percent in January, 
following a 0.5 percent increase in December. Charges for 
entertainment services--reflecting large increases in fees for club 
memberships, fees for participant sports, and admissions (to movies, 
theaters, concerts, operas and other musical events and sporting 
events) --rose 1.2 percent and accounted for about three-fourths of 
the January entertainment advance. 
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The other goods and services component advanced 1.6 percent 
in January. A 4.7 percent increase in prices for tobacco and 
smoking products accounted for about two-thirds of this increase. 
The index for tuition and other school fees--up 1.0 percent--also 
contributed to the January advance. 
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MAJOR WORK STOPPAGES: 1988 


WASHINGTON -- In 1988, fewer major work stoppages began, 
involving fewer workers, than in any of the preceding 41 years, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. The amount of work time lost to stoppages in effect in 
1988--those that began in 1988 or began earlier and continued 
into the year--also was at a record low. The Bureau's series on 
major work stoppages (strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 
workers or more and lasting at least one shift) dates back to 
1947. 


Forty major work stoppages began in 1988, involving 118,000 
workers. Approximately 4.4 million work days of idleness (about 
2 per 10,000 available work days) resulted from major stoppages, 
including three that started earlier and continued into 1988. 
Measures of work stoppages have declined almost every year 
beginning in 1980. 


In 1988, several industries had substantial numbers of 
workers covered by major contract settlements but few involved in 
work stoppages: 


* Contract construction (settlements occurred for about 
392,000 workers with about 7,000 workers involved in 
stoppages) ; 
trucking (185,000 workers--no stoppages) ; 
apparel manufacturing (140,000 workers--no 
stoppages); and 
electric and gas utilities (107,000 workers--no 
stoppages). 


More than one-quarter (1.2 million) of the year's 4.4 
million days of idleness from stoppages resulted from seven 
stoppages in transportation equipment manufacturing. One fifth 
(900,000) were from six stoppages in forest products industries, 
including nearly 500,000 from two stoppages that began in 1987 in 
the pulp and paper industry. 


The largest 1988 work stoppage, in terms of the number of 
workdays idle, occurred at General Dynamics Corp.'s Electric Boat 
Division in Groton, CT, and involved a council of 10 unions 
representing 9,000 workers. It spanned 71 work days and caused 
about 639,000 days of idleness. 


-more~- 
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Another 9,000 worker stoppage involved the Alliance of Motion 
Picture and Television Producers and the Writers Guild of 
America. It lasted 106 work days and caused an estimated 625,000 
days of idleness. (The estimated number of days lost by the 
movie and television writers is less than the number lost by the 
Electric Boat employees because some of the 9,000 writers usually 
do not work on scripts full-time, year round.) 


The longest stoppage beginning in 1988 involved 2,500 
tugboat and barge crew members represented by the International 
Longshoremen s Association and employed by companies in the Port 
of New York and New Jersey. The stoppage began on February 15 
and continued into 1989. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JANUARY 1989 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.6 percent from 
December to January after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary da*a 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labc 
This increase stemmed from a 0.6 per-ent increase in average hourly earnings 
and a 0.6 percent increase in average weekly hours, which were partially 
offset by a 0.6 percent increase in the Consumer Price Index for Urban 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll 
reports of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time 
and part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are 
included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 4.3 percent »etween January of 
1988 and 1989 as a result of a 4.0 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings and a 0.3 percent increase in average weekly hours. After 
adjustment for a 4.5 percent increase in the CPI-W over the same period, 
real average weekly earnings decreased by 0.2 percent. Before adjustment 
for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, average weekly earnings 
were $329.48 in January 1989, compared with $315.79 a year earlier. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Women accounted for 44.8 percent of all persons in the 
civilian labor force in 1987, according to the U.S. Labor 
Department. Among these, half of all black workers were women; 
44.1 percent of all white workers were women; and 39.5 percent of 
all Hispanic workers were women. 
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The influx of women into the labor force during the 1970's 
and early 1980's has resulted in nearly equal labor force 
participation rates among black women, white women, and women of 
-Hispanic origin, according to the U.S. Labor Department. In 
1987, 58.0 percent of black women (6.5 million), 55.7 percent of 
white women (45.5 million), and 52.0 percent of Hispanic women 
(3.4 million) were in the labor force. 
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About 14 million or 28 percent of all women workers in 
nonagricultural industries held part-time jobs (less than 35 
hours a week) in 1987, according to the U.S. Labor Department. 
Seventy-nine percent of the part-time workers were employed on a 
voluntary basis. Almost two-thirds (65.2 percent) of all part- 
time workers were women. 








